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THE RIVER JORDAN ISSUING FROM THE SEA 
OF GALILEE. 


Ovr route continued to lead us through a country gene- 
rally mountainous, and when we were within five miles of 
Tiberias, we visited the spot where our Sayiour is said to 
have delivered his “ Sermon on the Mount.” There is a 
granite rock rising four feet above the summit of a sloping 
hill, against which tradition asserts that He leaned his back 
as he spoke. If it be true He must have faced the north, 
with ancient Bethulia towering on an opposite mountain 3 
and to the east He commanded a beautiful prospect of the 
Galilean sea and the mountains which environ it. From 
the west and south, the ground descends as far as the 
rock, with so gentle an inclination as to be almost a plain : 
and there is “ much grass in the place;” so mach so that 
it is to the neighbourhood of this very spot that the mo- 
dern Pachas of Acre annually send their horses to graze, 
The place pointed out as the scene where the “five 
thousand” were miraculously fed is only a few yards fur- 
ther on towards Tiberias. The lake of Genesareth, of 
which we had so fine a view from the mountains above it, 
is surrounded on all sides with them, ‘The scenery is 
beautiful, so far as it can be called so without trees; and 
the entrance of Jordan into the lake is distinctly visible. 
The ruins of Capernaum are on the right bank, near its 
mouth. As we approached the lake, the clouds, which 
had long been darkly gathering on the tops of the moun- 
tains, veiling Safet from ‘our view, rolled massively and 
rapidly down their sides, and burst in peals of thunder 
over our heads. Passing away to the eastward, they open- 
ed to us occasional and partial views of the lake ; on the 
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surface of which, though the lightnings flashed, and the 
winds blew all around, there yet remained a dark and deep 
tranquility, which recalled forcibly to the mind that strik- 
ing display of Almighty sovereign power, when the storm 
obeyed the command of “ Peace,” and the raging waters 
were siilled by the voice of the Prince of Peace. The 
whole scene, viewed with feelings and imaginations 
wrought to a high pitch on first visiting these sacred 
waters, was truly sublime; and in fact there is a some- 
thing which, though pleasing, is inexpressibly awful, in 
wandering among mountains and vales, where Jesus passed 
so great a portion of His life, and where most of His 
miracles were performed, The scenery of Genesareth is 
peculiarly calculated to increase that awe; every spot 
seems as though His feet had pressed it, and every place 
we stood on seemed as “Holy Ground.” We entered 
Tiberias in the afternoon, and visited an ancient church, 
close to the margin of the lake, which occupies the site of 
St. Andrew’s house, the walls of which are said to have 
remained from his days. Modern Tabaria is a miserable 
village, surrounded by Tarkish walls and towers, and in 
itself unworthy of notice; it is, however, built on the 
foundations of the ancient ruins, and there remain large 
mouldering fragments of the old walls, for nearly a mile 
south along the banks of the lake, the widest part of which 
is opposite the town, and from five to six miles in breadth : 
the whole length is considered fourteen miles. The waters 
have a dark appearance, from the high mountains which 
enclose them, but their taste is remarkably pleasant ; we 
had some of their fish for dinner, a species of perch, which 
were good, but not perceptibly different in flavour from 
those of our own country,—at which I doubt whether I 
did noi feel half disappointed. Jews in considerable num- 
bers inhabit Tabaria, among whom is one, who is supposed 
to be rich, but who enjoys a precarious protection from 
Turkish rapacity, by having been for many years Austrian 
Vice-Consul at Aleppo: he has come to this place, like 
many of his brethren, that he may die and be buried in 
the land of his fathers. The next morning, we rose early, 
and proceeded southward, down the lake, by a road at the 
foot of the mountains, and generally close to the waters edge. 
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Ata little more than a mile from Tabaria, we passed some 
hot springs, which run in small streams smoking into the 
lake: there is a small house built over the source of these 
springs which was quite full of sick and lame persons using 
the waters. In two hours time, we reached the southern 
extremity of the lake, and sat on our horses, examining 
aad sketching the ground about the spot where the Jordan 
again rises from it: in fact the lake itself is but a great 
enlargement of the banks of the Jordan, occasioned by the 
formation of a large natural basin amid the mountains of 
Galilee. An ancient ruined bridge crosses the Jordan 
about four hundred yards from the lake: it consisted 
formerly of twelve arches of a pointed Gothic shape, and 
one of the arches is still entire: the road from this part of 
the country to Damascus must once have passed over it, 
Here, in spite of the plandering~ Arabs, so numerous in 
these parts, we ventured to dismount from our horses, and 
wash ourselves in the stream in which Jesus was baptized, 
and which had once borne testimony to the power of God, 
in Staying its floods while Israel passed over to the land of 
their inheritance. Nothing occurred which could disturb 
the full enjoyment produced by a fine mild day, lovely 
scenery, aud the most sacred recollections: thanks be to 
onr Father for this and all his innumerable mercies. 


Rae Wilson’s Travels, 


HELON’S PILGRIMAGE TO JERUSALEM. 


We have lately met with an interesting and instructive 
work in two small volumes, entitled “ Helon’s Pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem; a Picture of Judaism in the century which 
preceded the advent of our Saviour.” We have the tes- 
timony of a distinguished Hebrew scholar, as to the faith- 
fulness with which it exhibits the sentiments and customs 
of the Jews at the period in question. And when our 
readers shall have perused the extracts which we propose 
to make, we doubt not they will join with us in the opinion 
that it furnishes a richer banquet than the choicest fruits 
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of the “Land of Promise” could afford to the senses of 
the weary pilgrim. 

Before proceeding to give an outline of these volumes, 
(which we shall best do in the language of the Author’s 
preface,) we would offer an apology to the publisher of 
Helon for the copious extracts we may make. While we 
wish to gratify those of our readers, who can ill afford the 
expense, we ae also by our selections from this and from 
Jahn’s Archeology, te indace many to give these useful 
volumes a place in their libraries. 

“The plan of the work is the following. A young Jew, 
who had been enamoured of the prevailing Grecian phi- 
losophy, has returned to the observance of the law of his 
fathers, at one of those important crises in life which de- 
cide the character of succeeding periods. Bent on the 
fulfilment of the law, which he believes it impossible to 
accomplish any where but in the place where the altar of 
Jehovah is fixed, he makes a journey from Alexandria, 
where he had been brought up, accompanied by his uncle, 
to Jerusalem, in the spring of the year 109 before the 
birth of Christ, remains there during the half year which 
included the priacipal religious festivals ; becomes a priest; 
enters into the married state; and, by the guidance of 
Providence, and varied experience, attains to the convic~ 
tion, that peace of mind is only to be found in the believ- 
ing in Him who has been promised for the consolation of 
Israel. 

“ The plan now traced, while it offered an opportunity 
of delineating the progress of an interesting change in the 
sentiments of Helon himself, seemed also to present the 
means of combining with this a living picture of the cus- 
toms, opinions, and laws of the Jewish people. No period 
of their history seemed so well adapted to the design of 
this work, as that of John Hyrcanus. It is about this time 
that the books of the Macabees close ; it is the last era of 
the freedom and independence of the people, whose cha- 
racter and institutions at the same time were so nearly de- 
veloped and fixed, that very little change took piace 
between this and the time of our Saviour. It was possible, 
therefore, to give a picture, which, as far as relates to 
usages and manners, should be applicable to the times of 
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the New Testament. By selecting this period, it was 
more easy to avoid the inconvenience of placing fictitious 
characters in contact with the real personages of history, 
than if the time of our Saviour had been chosen. Hyrca- 
nus and his sons have only in one instance been brought 
upon the scene, and even here care has been taken to keep 
them as much as possible in the back-ground, to avoid 
mingling the individual realities of history with a series of 
events, which the author has invented to answer the design 
of his work. 

“It was in the last years of the long reign of Hyrcanus 
that the opposing sects of Sadducees and Pharisees first 
became conspicuous, and the one hundred and ninth year 
before the Christian era is the date of the destruction of 
Samaria. In the description of the temple, however, I 
have allowed myself to anticipate a little, in order to de- 
scribe its magnificence in the days of Herod, whose temple 
was that to which our Saviour resorted. In the descrip- 
tion of the customs of sacrifice and prayer, I have ventur- 
ed to use, but with moderation, the accounts of later times. 

“Jt is well known that the want of a lively and distinct 
picture of those local and national peculiarities which are 
presented in the Bible, revolts many from the perusal of 
it, and exposes others to very erropeous conceptions. It 
is the author’s prayer to Him, from whom these precious 
records have proceeded, that the present work may serve, 
under his blessing, to make the perusal of the Scriptures 
more attractive and edifying; and he hopes those who 
shall drink with pleasure from his humble rill, will not be 
satisfied without going to the fountain of living waters.” 


ALEXANDRIA. 


Tue whole house was in commotion. The camels 
were receiving their load in the inner court, and drinking, 
before their journey, from the fountain beneath the palm 
trees. The slaves ran this way and that way: in the 
apartments of the women, the maid-servants were busily 
preparing the farewell meal for the son of their mistress} 
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who, while she hurried in different directions and issued 
her commands, was repeating the words of the forty-second. 
Psalm.— 






As the hart panteth for the water-brooks, 
So panteth my soul after thee, O God? 
My soul thirsteth for God, 

The living God ! 

When shail | return 

And appear before the face of God ! 










She had been born in the Holy Land, and her deceased 
husband had brought her to Egypt. The country in which 
her youthful days had been spent, and the journies to Je- q 
rusalem, in which she had borne a part, rose up to her re- | 
membrance, and with overflewing eyes she proceeded : 



















My tears have been my food day and night, 
While they say unto me continually, 
“ Where is thy God?” 











The thought of her deceased husband rushed upon her 
f} mind, and her tears flowed in fuller stream, Yet with a 

hter heart, and with a less faltering voice, she proceed- 
of (ver. 4.) 






When I remember these things, my heart melteth within me ; 
How I had gone with the multitude to the house of God, 
How I bad gone with the voice of joy and praise, 

With the multitude that kept the festival. 







At this moment Helon met her. She embraced him and 
said, “So once I went to the holy ¢ity, but now I must 
remain a captive in a strange land. All the day long this 
psalm of the sons of Korah dwells upon my mind. Thy 
q father sang it the last evening that we spent together. 
= | Immediately after, he set out fur the promised land, and 
+t returned no more.” 

a Helon was pins by the distress of his mother. His 
; feelings had been the same as hers, but he was near the 
accomplishment of his wishes. He was about to visit the 
holy city and the grave of his father in the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat ; and raising himself from his mother’s embrace, 
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he replied, “ Hast thou forgotten the thrice repeated cho- 
rus of that psalm ?” 


Why art thou cast down, O my soul, 

And why art thou disquieted within me ? 
Hope thou in God ;. for I shall yet praise him 
Who is my deliverer and my God. 


Sallu, a young Jew, who had been purchased as a ser- 
vant of the family six years before, now entered the apart- 
ment. He was dejected, and anxiously asked Helon, 
“ Wilt thou noz take me with thee, master?” ‘The mother 
replied, “ Thou art free, yesterday thy six years expired, 
and it shall be Helon’s last employment before his depart- 
ure, solemnly to emancipate thee.” The youth kept his 
eyes fixed upon Helon, as if he was still asking him, 
“ Wilt thou not take me with thee, master ?” “ Why dost 
thou refuse thy freedom, Sallu?” said Helon. “ Master,” 
replied he, “ when thy father bought me, six years ago, I 
was a houseless, friendless boy. Ihave been brought up 
with thee, and if I now must leave thee, I shall be again 
without a friend or a home. I will not leave thee: thou 
art going to Jerusalem, and, if I go not with thee, I shall 
never behold the altar of my God, nor the place to which 
I direct my prayers. Take me with thee, and I will be a 
servant in thine house all my days. I have called the 
elders, and they will be here immediately.” 

They endeavoured to dissuade him from his purpose. 
Helon painted to him the value of freedom, and the mer- 
cy of Jehovah towards the bondsmen in Israel, in appoint- 
ing their release in the seventh year. His mother pro- 
mised him that he should not go forth empty handed ; that 
she would give him “ of her flock, and of her barn, and 
of her wine press, of: all in which the Lord her God had 
blessed her,” as the Lord had commanded by Moses in 
the law.* But Sallu replied, “ Nay, but I will remain 
with thee: it is best for me to be here.” The elders had 
now arrived. 

“ This youth,” said one of them, “ will be a servant of 
thy house. Come together to the gate.” 


* Deut. xv. 14. 
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The elders, with Helon, his mother, and. Sallu, went 
through the covered way, as far as the gate which opened 
to the outer court. Sallu stood beside the gate-pusts. 
The elder asked him, “ Wilt thou not leave Helon ?” Sallu 
replied, “I will not leave him; for I love him and his 
house.” Then Helon took an awl and piercing his ears 
— the door-post, made him his servant for ever. The 
elders pronounced a blessing, and Helon put a ring through 
the ears of Sallu, as a sign that he was become his proper- 
ty. The youth bounded for joy, and exclaimed, “ 1 have 
bought thee with my blood. Wilt thou not now take me 
with thee to the Holy Land?” “Go,” said Helou, “ to 
look after the camels and prepare thyself for the journey.” 

The mother invited the elders to partake of the farewell 
supper with her and her son, at which Elisama was also 
to be present. They consented, and went back with her 
into the inner court (the Thavech.) Helon remained 
awhile behind, to inspect the preparations for the journey. 
The slaves were equipping three stately dromedaries, 
which, young, high-spirited, and fleet, deserved the name 
of ships of the desert. They had taken a long draught at 
the well, while the slaves laid in order the baggage which 
contained the food and clothing of the travellers, and 
presents for their host in Jerusalem. In the east, the ex- 
pressions of friendship were made by deeds rather than by 
words, and the travellers destined for their host, costly 
caftans, Egyptian linen, a robe of thread of gold, and some 
books written on papyrus, The camels kneeling down, 
received the burthen on their backs. 

Helon’s uncle, Elisama, who was to be his guide on the 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, arrived, examined the prepa- 
rations, and appointed to the slaves the hour of departure. 
Helon and he then. went together into the inner court, 
where the elders were sitting under the palms beside the 
fountain, and enjoying the refreshing coolness of the eve- 
ning. This inner court, around whose sides ran a portico 
and a gallery, was paved with green, white, yellow, and 
black marble. An awning of various colours was stretched 
over it to shelter from the burning rays of the sun; and 
in the middle was the fountain with its lofty palms. Ip 
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Alexandria, as in the east generally, this was the place for 
the reception of visiters. 

The meal was prepared, and the elders arose from be- 
side the fountain to place themselves on cushions around 
the table. A venerable man with hoary locks took the 
place of honour, the middle place, on the middle cushion. 
The seven-branched lamp shed a bright light around, from 
its one and twenty flames. The slaves had strewed the 
table, the cushions, and the floor with the flowers of 
spring. Sallu came with a silver basin, poured water on 
the hands of the guests, and when he, had wiped them 
sprinkled on them the fragrant nard, The most delicate 
productions of fertile Egypt were. served up; among 
which the mother had not forgotten the fish of the Nile, 
that her son might taste them once more before his de- 
parture. Helon Jay before Elisama, or, as it was called 
in the east, in his bosom. 

Elisama, acting as father of the house, blessed the 
bread, He spread both his hands over it, and said, “ Bless- 
ed be thou, O Lord our God, King of the world, who 
causest bread to grow out of the earth; and. the rest an- 
swered “Amen.” As this was. an entertainment, the 
wine also was blessed. Elisama took the cup with both 
hands, then holding it with the right, at the height of a 
yard above the table, he praised the Lord, and said, “ Bless- 
ed be thou, O Lord our God, who.hast given unto us the 
fruit of the vine ;” and the rest again replied, “ Amen.” 
The bread and wine were blessed with both hands, that 
the fingers might be a remembrance of the number of the 
commandments, This done, he repeated the twenty-third 
Psalin : 

The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want, 
He waketh me to lie down in green pastures, 
He leadeth me beside the soft flowing waters, 
He refresheth my soul, 

He ieadeth me in the straight path 

For his name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
1 fear no evil, for thou art with me ; 

Thy rod and thy staff comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table for me 

In the presence of mine enemies ; 

Thou anointest my head with oil ; 
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My cup runneth over, 
Surely goodness and mercy follow me all my life, 
I shall dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 





j This was the prayer with which the festive meal was usu- 
if ally hallowed in Israel. The guests helped themselves 
| and enjoyed the feast. When the last dish was removed, 
Elisama began: “ It is long since I repeated that beauti- 
f ful psalm, with such a feeling of devotion as to-day. One 
q might think that it had been written expressly for the feast 
q on the evening before our departure for the Holy Land. 
i * Happy the people that know the sound of the trumpet !’ ” 
o Helon’s kindling glance, thanked Elisama for thus ex- 
i pressing the ‘sentiment of which his own heart was full. 
q But one of the elders replied, “ The sound of the trumpet 
7 is heard also in Leontopolis, and the psalm might be re- 
a peated with equal propriety, before a journey to the name 
7 of Heliopolis.” 
. “T always maintain,” said Elisama, “that Israel is 
hi il Israel no where but in the Holy Land.” 
i “ But does not the law itself declare,” said the elder, 
B “ Thou shalt not abhor an Egyptian, because thou wast a 
iy stranger in his land ?* Did not the patriarchs of our na- 
a tion always repair to Egypt in their distress, and did not 
the land of Ham almost always show a brotherly compas- 
Ns sion for the children of Shem? Why did our forefathers 
: always resort to this land of wonders, rather than to Syria 
B. or Mesopotamia? Does it not appear as if some secret 
| guiding of Providence had always impelled Israel to unite 
i himself with his brethren of Misraim? Was not our father 
Abraham himself in Egypt ?” “ Aud well did Pharaoh re- 
ward him by his treatment of Sarah,” interrupted Elisama. 
“ Jehovah himself forbade Isaac to go down to Egypt.”t t 
Ve _ The elder started on his feet, and seemed about to offer : 
t some violence to Elisama; but a grey-headed elder, who 
had hitherto only listened, interposed between them, and 
ih} with the calmness of age said to them both, “ Peace, my 
i) children! There is enough of strife in Israel; let not us 
i increase it. Do thou remain in Egypt, and thou Elisama 

















ii 

r * Deut, xxiii. 7. + Gen. xxvi. 2. 
| 

} 
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take thy way to Jerusalem.' The Messiah cometh and will 
teach us all things.” . 

The mother entered the room. “ What sayest thou, 
dejected mother in Israel,” continued the aged man. “ She 
could not,” she said, “ divest herself of the fear that one 
of the travellers would never return. So it had been six 
years before. Her only comfort was, that her deceased 
husband had been buried in the valley of Jehoshaphat, and 
nothing would have induced her to consent to Helon’s de- 
parture, but the thought that he weuld visit his father’s 
grave. Ye all knew him,” said she, turning to the guests, 
“ he was a stay of Israel in a foreign land.” 

The elders turned to Helon and said, “ Blessed be thou, 
for thou art the son of an upright man, and one that feared 
God.” “As to thy apprehension that one of us may not 
return,” said Elisama, “let us rather hope that we_ shall 
bring back with us a new member of the family, a future 
mother, either from Jericho or from Anathoth.” 

The mother smiled, with a significant look which seem- 
ed to say that she already knew more of this matter. The 
elder, who had scarcely recovered from his passion, seemed 
not well pleased that the number of Aramzan Jews in 
Alexandria should be increased.. Helon blushed, and ob- 
served the modest silence which became a youth in Israel, 
in the presence of his elders. 

The discourse assumed a more cheerful character. The 
Jast cup was emptied. Sallu washed the hands of the 
guests, and sprinkled them with fragrant oil, Elisama 
pronounced the thanksgiving, and the old man rising up, 
took Helon’s hand and said, “ Farewell, and take with thee 
my blessing.” Then laying his hand upon the young 
man’s head, he said— 

“ He that keepeth Israel neither s)umbereth nor sleepeth. 
May Jehovah be thy keeper, thy shade on thy right hand! 


May Jehovah preserve thy going out and coming in, 
From this time forth and for evermore ?” Ps. cxxi. 


Vou. VIII. No. 4. 11 
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THE EARLY STUDY OF THE BIBLE.—No. IIL 


Those of your young readers who are fond of poetry 
will find much to gratify their taste im the Psalms and 
Prophets. Most of the Psalms, especially those written 
by David, exhibit great depth of feeling, and were penned 
ina straiv of animated poetry. David was a man not only 
of ardent and devout piety, but of a fine poetic taste. His 
style has the simple and elevated fervor of genuine poet- 
ry. If you have a relish for fine writing and wish to cul- 
tivate it, you cannot do better than to read the Psalms, and 
read them frequently. If you find no relish for poetry 
and elegant writing, you would do well to go to the Psalms 
to form your taste. Here are some of the finest and most 
elevated sentiments that ever dropped from the lips or the 
pen of a mortal ; expressed too with inimitable grace and 
simplicity. You learn much of the character of David by 
these pious and tasteful effusions ; and you cannot but ad- 
mire the king on his throne, paying such deep and humbie 
worship to the Great Supreme. Sometimes you find him 
joyful, sometimes sad; but always holding communion 
with God. 

The Prophets have much that is grand and elevated ; 
and if you admire the lofty and sublime, in composition, 
accompanied with a noble simplicity, here you will find it 
in perfection. Nothing can be more grand and yet more 
simple than some of the descriptions in Isaiah, Read for 
instance, the 14th chapter. There are many things in the 
other Prophets, and in Job, that are exceedingly sublime 
and beautiful ; and in reading them you will find your feel- 
ings warmed and elevated ; but before I finish this paper 
I must turn your attention a moment to the historical anec- 
dotes in the Old Testament, and must therefore, though 
very reluctantly, leave this topic. 

There are a variety of stories in the historical parts of 
the Old Testament which are very touching and very finely 
told. If you will read the story of Naomi, I will promise 
you entertainment ; and you can hardly fail of being af- 
fected at the tenderness of her two daughters-in-law after 
they had lost both their husbands. The story of Sampson 
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has a great deal to interest; but I know of none more’ 
touching, or better told than that of Joseph. I was highly 

gratified a few weeks since in hearing a conversation about 

Joseph, between a father and two of his children; and 

as I have no doubt it will entertain you, I will communi- 

cate it as nearly as I can recollect. 

Mr. H , though an extensive farmer, takes much 
pains in the instruction of his children, and has actually 
succeeded in captivating them with the Bible. John, 
George, and Eliza, all love to read it. liza, a sprightly 
girl between six and eight years of age, came running to 
her father just as he had finished his business for the day, 
and wae to know how many colors there were in Jo- 
seph’s coat. Mr. H . My dear, I cannot answer that 
question, nor is it of much consequence. The coat was 
sufficiently variegated, undoubtedly, to make it very pret- 
ty, and it was given to him by his father as a token of par- 
ticular affection. Your mother, you know, sometimes 
gives you a new gown when you have been a good girl. 
E. But why did Joseph’s brethren hate him? He had not 
done any thing tothem. Mr. H Because they were 











jealous of him, and envied him. They knew that Joseph 


had seen some of their bad conduct, and they were afraid 
he would tell Israel of it, as he actually did. They could 
not bear, neither, that he should stand so high in his 
father’s regard. E. But it was very hard, papa, that they 
should feel so bad towards him when he had done nothing 
to hurtthem. Mr. H . Very true, my child, but there 
is a great deal of such bad feeling in the world: virtuous 
members of a family often have to suffer much on account 
of it. It was Joseph’s virtue that had the most influence 
in kindling the enmity of his brethren against him. Yes, 
said George, who was a few years older, and had listened 
attentively'to what had been said, and they envied him still 
more when he told them his dreams. Mr. H . Be- 
cause it wounded their pride, George. Although Joseph 
told them with the utmost simplicity, yet they thought it 
boded something, and they could not bear to think that 
they should ever be called to pay homage to such a strip- 
ling; and one too, whom they hated. G. Did’nt this 
dream come to pass, Sir, when Joseph afterwards became 
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the principal man in Egypt, and supplied his father’s fam- 
ily in the midst of famine? Mr. H . Yes, but we 
must net depend upon dreams at the present day. In 
early times, future events were sometimes revealed in this 
way, but it is notso now. Thus, you recollect the dreams 
of the butler and baker, and Nebuchadnezar’s. E. How 
cruel his brethren were to sell him to the Ishmaelites. 
Mr. H . Cruel indeed, they were, but you know they 
meditated greater cruelty than this, for they would have 
killed him had it not been for Reuben. G. It seems to 
me they had not much regard to their father’s feelings, 
when > fae tore poor Joseph’s coat to pieces and blooded it 
all over, that Israel might think some wild beast had de- 
voured him. Mr. H . This was indeed a sore afflic- 
tion to the old Patriarch, but his heart was cheered before 
he went down to the grave. In the conduct of Joseph’s 
brethren towards him, we have a striking exemplification 
of the fact, that wicked men will take any means, and are 
prompt in discerning means to effect their purposes. E. 
How greatly Joseph must have been affected when he first 
saw his brethren, as they came to Egypt, to buy corn of 
him. G. Well, don’t you remember, sister, how he turned 
round and wept, when they talked together of their guilt in 
selling him? Mr. H . when Joseph finally makes him- 
self known to his brethren, it is a scene replete with the 
deepest interest. He bids all others leave the room, you 
know, that he may weep alone with his brethren. I know 
not a tenderer scene, unless when he met his aged father 
and fell upon his neck and kissed him. E. It always 
makes me cry when I read these things, Pa, though John 
says he had rather read about Sampson. Mr. H . The 
character of Sampson, J suppose, better suits the stern 
features of John’s mind. I am glad to see you capable of 
being affected by such tender scenes, my daughter, but 
you must remember that in order to profit by such stories, 
you must endeavour to imitate the virtues exhibited. Jo- 
seph, you see, exhibited a very different temper from what 
his brothers did, when they sold him into Egypt. He did 
not indulge a revengeful spirit in the least degree, Al- 
though his brethren were completely in his power, he ouly 
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used his extensive means and influence to do them good. 
He not only cherished a forgiving temper but the most fra- 
ternal affection. xX 


THE CONTRAST. 
CHAPTER IV. 


(Continued from page 91.) 





* What grave prescribes the best ?>—A friend's ; and yet 
From a friend's grave iow soon we disengage ! 

E’en to the dearest, as his marbie, cold. 

Why are friends ravished from us? ‘tis to bind 

By soft affection’s ties, on human bearts 

The thought of death, which reason too supine 

Or miseaploy’d, so rarely fastens there.” 


Rev. Mr. Singleton’s account of his son—Death of his wife— 
conversion—Old habits not relinquished—Borrowing mone: on- 
science not always dumb—A bill presented for pepiiat——Pirgery, 
a tremendous crime—Followed by most destructive consequences. 


“ Excuse me dear madam,” said the venerable Mr. Sin- 
gleton, “ for not answering your interesting question im- 
mediately ; a thousand occurrences have rushed into my 
mind, and past scenes of the most affecting nature present- 
ed themselves to my view. God blessed me and my late 
dear partner with a son, whose early years promised much 
future happiness. His disposition was truly amiable, and 
his attention to his various studies constant and unremitted, 
We brought him up tenderly, without indulging him im- 
properly, for we strove to correct what was unruly, and to 
commend what was lovely and of good report. As he ad- 
vanced to the age of twenty, we perceived an alteration in 
his condact, and thought we discovered a propensity to a 
vice which renders a man inferior to the brute creation, 
I mean he was fond of drinking. Not that he ever drank 
to excess so as to be intoxicated ; but he was always thirs- 
ty, and took’ every opportunity of gratifying his inclina- 
tion. I reasoned with him frequently upon the folly and 
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dangerous tendency of his conduct, and he as constantly 
promised amendment. By degrees, I discovered that his 
feelings in favour of religion declined; and that he avoided 
the company of his sisters, preferring to walk alone. His 
conduct affected us extremely, and preyed visibly upon 
the constitution of my dear partner. He saw this—but 
yet continued to pursue the same course. Meantime his 
dear sisters were our comfort, and proved better to us 
than the son on whom we had: fixed our fond affections. 
J must say briefly, that my dear wife died, after having 
given the most pleasing evidences that her soul had been 
made ‘meet for the inheritance of the saints in light.’ 
Her last interview with my son was affecting beyond what 
I can express. Oh madam, she addressed him so tender- 
ly, so faithfully that every eye was sufiused with tears, nor 
did his eye lack moisture. ‘ Promise your mother,’ said 
she, ‘ promise her before she departs, that you will pray 
against this sin, that you will watch against it, and that you 
will let your sisters be your companions in your walks. 
Promise your dying mother, that in the strength of the 
Almighty, you will forsake those places which have been 
the scenes of your frailty and disgrace.’ Charles (for that 
was his name) was silent—the tears rolled down his 
cheeks—all was still, Oh! it was the solemnity of death 
indeed—nothing was heard except the vibration of the 
clock, which seemed to second the request of the dying 
mother. ‘Hark! continued she— hark! the clock tells 
you Time is hastening on, and bearing us, and especially 
me into eternity! Speak Charles—my son—I cannot quit 
this world till I have your promise.’ ‘I will, dear mother,’ 
said the deeply afflicted youth, and he sobbed aloud. ‘ Re-— 
cord it, said the departing woman, ‘record it, O thou 
blessed Saviour, Let his name be enrolled amongst thy 
followers. Let their people be his people, and their God 
his God.’ And she sunk into my arms and expired.” 

Mrs. Elworthy—(greatly affected.) But your son, 
where is he? How has he acted since ? 

Rev. Mr. Singleton —He continued for a long time 
very pensive, and even melancholy, frequently exclaiming, 
‘ t will become of murderers of mothers?’ At length 
he opened his mind to his dear sisters, and then to myself 
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- directed him to the Son of God, whose blood cleanseth 
from all sin. He found pardon and comfort. He is since 
happily united to a pious lady, walks in the fear of God, 
and often exclaims, “ Oh! it was my mother’s death that 
brought life to my soul.” 

Mrs, Elworthy.—Astonishing instance of the Lord’s 
mysterious dealings indeed ! You have revived my spirits, 
and imparted to my mind a hope of the most cheering 
nature. 

Rev. Mr. Singleton —Cowper’s remark is striking, 
‘God moves in a mysterious way.’ Do not cease to pray 
for your son, and may Jehovah grant you the ‘ desires of 
your heart, and fulfil all your petitions.’ Farewell. 

Notwithstanding the recent event in which Freeman was 
SO conspicuous, it made no permanent alteration in his 
conduct. Dissipation leads to poverty, and his frequent 
excesses reduced him to so great a want of money, that he 
was not only constantly applying to his friends for assist- 
ance, but he adopted the ruinous practice of borrowing 
money from every young friend that he considered likely 
to answer his purpose. He had already drained Elwor- 
thy, and his next application was to Robert Melville. 
“ My dear Melville,” said he, one morning, “Can you 
lend mea pound note for an hour or two? I came out 
without any cash, and I promised to pay a small bill to- 
day.” “Jam sorry that I cannot comply with your re- 
quest, Mr. Freeman,” rejoined Melville, “ but I could not 
conscientiously begin to assist you in your present expen- 
sive mode of living. My parents have entrusted me with 
a small sum, quite sufficient to answer my real wants, and 
it becomes me to act like a just steward.”—* Well, Sir,” 
replied Freeman, haughtily, “then you may keep it; I 
thought such saints as you profess to be, were forward in 
performing kind actions, but you are, I perceive, like the 
rest of such hypocrites.” 

“ Permit me to add, Mr. Freeman, that I consider it an 
act of kindness to you to refuse, and 1 wish every one of 
your boasted friends did the same. I fear, Sir, that your 
present con will be ruinous to yourself, and most pain- 
ful to your 3; and I wish it were in my power tq 
convince you Of your error, and to induce you te reform 
‘in time, for—” 
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“ No more of your enthusiastic cant, I beg, I detest your 
religion, and your whole sect.—Here comes Elworthy, a 
good-hearted fellow, that never refused any thing I asked 
him. (Elworthy enters the office.) Elworthy, be kind 
enough to lend me a pound note.” 

Elworthy.—How can you ask me, Freeman, you have 
had all my money already, and [ know not where I can get 
any more. 

Freeman.—Well, well, make yourself perfectly easy, I 
will take care you will not be a loser by me. 

Elworthy.—One thing I have certainly lost by your ac- 
quaintance—all respect and regard for religion—and not- 
withstanding all you have said from the writings of Infi- 
dels, yet my conscience reproaches me terribly, and I of- 
ten tremble when I think of judgment to come. 

Freeman.—Pshaw! you are absolutely the most ner- 
vous fellow I ever beheld. Such things as heaven, and 
hell, and judgment are not credited by men of any spirit— 
they are only fit for women to talk about and to preach up 
tochildren. And that old-fashioned book, the Bible, why 
even those who pretend to esteem it, do not act according 
to its rules, and seem as if they were ashamed of it. 

Elworthy.—That may be ; but it only proves the wick- 
edness and depraved inclinations of men, as well as the 
strict morality of the Bible. I confess it is too strict for 
me, and that were it not for your merry company, and the 
enlivening scenes of the theatre, I should be perfectly 
miserable. If the Bible be true, you have certainly ruin- 
ed me. 

Preeman.—Now do you reaily think, Elworthy, that it 
is at all probable that the Almighty would punish a man 
for swearing an oath, or drinking a glass more than usual, 
or telling a fib? 

Elworthy.—F rom what I have read in the Bible, it ap- 
pears evident every sin deserves God’s wrath and indigna- 
tion; that those who commit sin, and die impenitent, 
shall be turned into hell. This is certainly the statement 
of the Scriptures, true or false. I am often alarmed at 
the idea of dying, lest there should be a j nt to come. 

Freeman.—For shame, Elworthy, to @ncourage such 
weakness. But you have not yet resigned the prejudices 
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of education ; and I have reason to suspect that our young 
saint there (pointing to Melville,) has been entertaining 
you with some of his Tabernacle cant. 

Melville —No, Sir, 1 have not spoken to Mr. Elworthy 
en the subject of religion. I sincerely wish he were what 
he once was while under his father’s roof. But he has a 
mother still, and a mother’s advice may yet prevail. 

Elworthy looked pensive—and sighed—while Freeman, 
to draw off his attention from a subject which he knew 
might make a deep impression on his mind, enquired if 
he knew that the Hypocrite was to be acted that evening, 
and if he intended to accompany him? Elworthy signified 
his dissent, that he could not afford it, and that he must 
relinquish the theatre or be ruined ; that he felt his health 
materially injured by late hours and excessive drinking, to 
which he had been introduced, and that he was determin- 
ed to retreat in time. 

The entrance of a Banker’s clerk with a bill of £35 for 
payment, put an end to the conversation. Melville took 
an account of it; but expressed his surprise that no entry 
of it had beep made in the bill-book, and that he would 
mention it to Mr. Le Monde, who would, no doubt, take 
it up in the course of the day. Freeman and Elworthy ex- 
pressed their entire ignorance of any such acceptance hav- 
ing beea made by Mr. Le Monde, yet it appeared perfect- 
ly correct, 

When Le Monde returned from the exchange, Melville 
acquainted him with the circumstance of a bill having been 
presented for payment, and was then in the banker’s hands. 
“ Impossible, Sir! said Le Monde, “ I have accepted no 
bill of that amount—are you sure the acceptance was my 
hand writing ?”—I thought so,” replied Melville, “ it ap- 
peared to be your signature.” 

“ Astonishing ! but I will cal) at the banker’s myself 
and examine it.” 

It is a lamentable fact that notwithstanding the pumer- 
ous convictious and public executions for forgery, that so 
many persons are guilty of the crime. The question ef 
capital puni ts has been often discussed, and much 
has been said for and against them. Some would abolish 
them altogether as totally unavailing, and by no means de- 
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terring men from the repetition of offences. In a commer- 
cial country, forgery is unquestionably a crime of great 
magnitude, and generally committed by persons whose tal- 
ents and education ought to have kept them from it. Ambi- 
tion and extravagance have excited many to trespass against 
the law. The merchant who speculates to gain an im- 
mense property, and the rake who thoughtlessly lavishes 
his money, to taste the pleasures of sense, without calcu- 
lating that the speculation may fail, and that the pursuit 
and pleasure will eventually exhaust the most ample re- 
sources, are commonly the victims of temptation to forge- 
ry. Money must be had—Box-tickets—Suppers—Coach- 
es—Sunday water parties—An evening at ~ards—A party 
to Vauxhall, together with a long list of et ca#teras con- 
nected therewith are very expensive. They have caused 
the name of many a tradesman to appear in the Gazette ; 
they have driven many to the King’s Bench; they have 
ruined many a promising youth, brought him to an early 
grave, or driven him to commit forgery, by which he has 
come to an untimely end—his family disgraced; his pa- 
rents’ hearts broken by grief;. and relatives and friends 
plunged into the depths of lamentation, mourning, and 
woe. Yet, notwithstanding the influence of education, 
and the awful example of public executions, the misery 
and wretchedness, and devastation that are the certain 
concomitants of forgery—the awful death-ful crime is still 
practised, 
( To be continued. ) 


EARLY PREJUDICE. 


To parents, and all who have the guardianship and 
management of youth, it must be a subject exceedingly in- 
structive and useful to observe the operations of the mind 
in that tender age. By noticing the manner in which im- 
pressions are made and received—how the mind becomes 
attached to some objects and averse to rs, and by ob- 
sérving with what tenacity all those bi are retained, 
which are acquired in early life, the parent learns how to 
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manage with the child. He can judge beforehand, with a 
good degree of accuracy, what will be the result of any 
particular course which he may wish to adopt. 

Believing that a wrong course with youth often proves 
fatal, and that it is always injurious; and believing too that 
mistakes committed on this subject are to be attributed to 
ignorance oftener than to bad design, I think it not impos- 
sible that the relation of a simple story, which transpired 
a short time since, may contain some hints which will not 
be altogether useless. 

The story relates to the prejudice acquired by a youth, 
against a particular family, one member of which commit- 
ted an act of theft. 

When the theft was first brought to light, the report was 
circulated. It spread with rapidity from house to house, 
through every street in the village. All were anxious to. 
detect the rogue, who remained, for a time, undiscovered. 
An uncommon degree of feeling was excited against him, 
and guilt beyond computation was attached to the crime. 
This youth, among others, heard of the affair, He won- 
dered what monster of wickedaess had done this horrid 
deed, Possessing a temperament which was easily ex- 
cited, his feelings were raised to an unusual pitch. His 
parents and connections also united in repesenting the 
thief as a base, inhuman villain. The impression from 
these reports, became, in some degree settled, before the 
thief was detected. When he was brought to light, all the 
obloquy and reproach, which had been previously attach- 
ed to the guilty unknown, were now heaped upon him. 
Such were the feelings of the youth, of whom I speak that 
he no longer regarded the criminal as a fellow being, en- 
titled to the regard or sympathies of his specics. He 
viewed him rather as 2 monster in human shape. He never 
thought of him, without associating the horrid idea of 
stealing. And even when thinking of his connections, the 
prejudice was transferred to them : the parents and breth- 

_ren and all who partook of the blood, were considered as 
tainted with the common odium. 

After the thief was condemned and punished, he left 
the neiglibourhoed. But the disgrace of the crime remain- 
ed with his connections, And thus the youth grew up; 
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never once reflecting upon any member of that family 
without associating something of baseness or dishonesty, 
or some vile passion with them. 

But notwithstanding all the disrepute in which the fami- 
hy were held by men, after a time, some of them gave evi- 
dence that they were born again, and made professions of 
religion. This youth too, after a number of years, believ- 
img that he had experienced a change of heart, also made 
a profession of religion. Here, membérs of the family 
who were esteemd so base in his eyes, were associated 
with him at the same table of the Lord: and sometimes, 
even when commemorating the dying love of the Saviour, 
the thought of these persons, and the disgrace previously 
attached to them, would rush, unwelcome, into his mind. 

Here is an instance of the effect of early prejudice. It 
was a most unpleasant thought, when surrounding the ta- 
ble of the Lord, where all should be harmony and love, to 
reflect that any uncommon baseness had ever been attach- 
ed to a brother, and it was a thought which the youth 
would gladly have avoided. But such is the inveteracy of 
habit, and such the strength of early association and pre- 
judice, that to this day, he has not been able, with a strong 
desire and a vigorous effort, wholly to eradicate those im- 
pressions from his bosom. 

The question naturally arises, whether the parents 
might not so have managed the impressions which were 
made upon the child, at the time, .hat they should not have 
been attended with such ill consequences. Bya correct 
representation of human nature, and a clear and full exhi- 
bition of dependence upon that power by which we are 
kept from falling; might they not have impressed the 
child with a juster sense of his own pollution, and fixed 
more deeply in his bosom the notion that he is kept from 
such acts of wickedness by the restraining grace of God 
alone? With these impressions, when tie came to com- 
mune with the relatives of the person who had broken the 
civil law, he would view them, in all respects, as similar te . 
himself. And the fact that those connected with a note- 
rious offender, had become children of God, would but 
a magnify that grace by which their hearts were 
renewed. 
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We should understand human nature, and always en- 
deavour to berefit our fellow men. If these two points 
are kept in view, whether they are young or old, all the 
impression which: they receive from us will be favourable 
to virtue and piety. But if we are ignorant of human 
nature, or if we are indifferent what effect our cchduet 
produces upon our fellow men, we may injure those whom 
we design to benefit, and we may prove the worst ene- 
mies to those whom we desire to regard as the best friends. 

That every action of our lives produces an effect, and 
that we are answerable for that effect, are considerations 
which ought to induce all who hold stations of influence, 
to learn the nature of the mind, that they may know the 
course which they should pursue. But years do not always 
give instruction upon this subject. I have sometimes seen 
a discerning child who could teach a heedless parent. 

Cc. E 


ADMONITIONS OF A CHRISTIAN MINISTER, CONVEYED BY 
LETTERS, AT DIFFERENT TIMES, TO HIS CHILDREN. 


I hope you will ever labour to.obtain a deep sense 
of your depravity, guilt, helplessness, and misery, andvat 
the same time, keep your eye fixed upon that glorious 
hope which is set befere you in the. gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Labour and pray to imbibe his spirit and temper, and 
to pursue ardently his bright example. This. will contri- 
bute much to your own peace of mind, to the honour of 
Jesus, to your respectability in the world, and to the 
real and constant comfort of your dear friends. 

Read a part of God’s word every morning and evening ; 
it will be conducive to your comfort by night and by day. 
Prayer is also necessary at the same seasons. When you 
pray, set yourself asin the presence of God, mean what 
you say, approach Jehovah through Jesus Christ, and de- 
sire the assistance of the Holy Spirit, and depend upon it 

your prayers will be heard. 

Whilst you are happy in pare I hope you do not 
Vol. VIII. No. 4. 
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forget in what real happiness consists; nothing in this 
state can confer it uponus., Genuine happiness consists in 
our being made wise unto salvation through faith im the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; with this portion you will be wise and 
rich and happy indeed ; destitute of it, you would, in the 
midst of the greatest affluence and grandeur, be wretched 
and miserable, peor, and blind, and naked. 

Your spiritual privileges are great; I pray the Divine 
Spirit to incline you to improve under them, and to be 
grateful for them. You, though young, may soon be called 
to give. an account of your stewardship—may Jehovah 
teach you to number your days, that you may apply your 
hearts to wisdom. Be sure not to neglect secret prayer, 
and ever consider the sacred Scriptures your best books, 
and. beseech the Holy Spirit to unfold their meaning to 
you, and to impress their divine and saving contents up- 
of your heart. The young cleanse their way by taking 
heed to God’s word. 

Remember this, that whatever idea you may form of 


this state, you will, at the close of life, be obliged to say, 


with Solomon, “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 

Love one another, do all things without murmurings 
and disputing, always be at peace amongst yourselves, live 
near to the Lord, and then when you are called to ap- 
pear before him, you will not be afraid, but will love 
his appearance, and will be accepted by him. 

Do not neglect your morning and evening devotional 
exercises, Be much at your Bible; let that blessed book 
be .a light to your feet, and alamp to your path. Re- 
member you are now in the vigour of youth, and are sur- 
rounded with temptations of every kind adapted to the 
carnal mind; you have great need to mount a double 
guard, constantly watch and pray, that you enter not into 
temptation. I advise you, as a parent and a minister, to 
read frequently the ist, 2nd, 3d, 4th, and 5th chapters of 
Proverbs; these, properly considered, will guard you a- 
gainst many suares and feolish and hurtful lusts into which 
young men are prone to fall. 

You may be assured, that if you seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, all other things will be ad- 
ded uato you; pray for humility, prudence, diligence, and 
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piety, and be as desirous to grow in the favour of God as 
in the favour of men; remember what Dr. Watts says, 


“ Were I possessor of the earth, 

And called the stars my own, ‘ 
Without thy graces and thyself, 

I were a wretch undone.” 


I hope you remember the Sabbath day and reverence 
it; read the Bible frequently, and recollect there is a 
throne of grace for every poor sinner to approach, and 
forgiveness with God through Jesus Christ, and that this 
remission is full, free, and everlasting, 

Avoid the vicious. I hope you can adopt the language 
of the patriarch: “ My soul, come not thou into their 
place ; mine honour, be not thou united unto them; their 
lives are madness, and their end perdition.” Nothing can 
make human beings miserable but vice ; nothing can make 
them happy but holiness. The wise shall inherit glory, 
but shame shall be the promotion of irreligious and in- 
corrigible fools. Now, my son, take the advice of 1 
Chron. xxviii. 9, and then you will do well for both 
worlds ; but if you pursue an opposite conduct, you will 
never make any great figure in’ this world, and yeu will 
forfeit your crown im the coming state. ; 

Never neglect the means of grace; attention to thesé 
is as necessary to our growth in knowledge, faith, comfort, 
and holiness, as it is for the farmer to manure, piough, 
and sow his land, in order to raise a crop. 

I should be thankful to see you once more in the flesh, 
if it be the Lord’s will; if not, my dear son, live near 
to the Lord, and then we shall meet in another and a bet 
ter world. 

May you escape those snares that Satan, the world, 
and the flesh, are constantly laying for your soul. I am 
continually praying for you, and I have strong hopes that 
my prayers will for this be answered, if you connect your 
ewn with them. 

Diligence, faith, prayer, and patience, will perform 
great things: when you pray, take the promises of God 
and the sacrifice of Christ with you to the throne of grace, 
and ven are sure to meet with an answer. 

OnPHANUS. 


* 
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OLIVE TREES. 


Olive trees, were a very ancient and profitable object 
ef agriculture. Its branches as early as Gen. viii. 11, and 
since that time among all nations, have been a symbol of 
peace and prosperity. Oil is first mentioned, Gen. xxviii. 
18, Job xxiv, 11. which proves the cultivation of this 
tree to have been very ancient. Olives in Palestine are 
ef the best growth and afford the best oil; hence this re- 
gion is often extolled on atceunt of this tree, and espe- 
sially in opposition to Egypt, which is destitute of good 
elives, Num. xviii, 12, Deut. vii. 18. Land that is barren, 
sandy, dry and mountainous, is favourable to the produc- 
tiop of the olive. The mount of Olives derives its name 
from this tree. The olive is pleasant to the view, having 
widely extended branches, ah remaining green in winter. 
It flourishes about two. hundred years, and even while it 
is living, young olives spring up around it, which occupy 
its place when dead. It was customary, notwithstanding, 
to raise the tree from suckers, which were transplanted. 
It requires no other cultivation than digging the ground 
and pruning the branches. The fruit is very pleasant to 
the palate, but nearly all of it is thrown into the oil press, 
for the purpose of procuring the oil, of which there are 
sometimes one thousand pounds obtained from one tree. 
By means of this article, the Hebrews carried on an ex- 
tensive commerce with the Tyrians, Ezek. xxvii. 17, com- 
pare 1 Kings v. 11; they also sent presents of oil to the 
kings of Egypt, Hos. xii. 1. The berries of the olive tree 
were sometimes plucked or carefully shaken off by the 
hand, before they were ripe, Isa. xvii. 6. xxiv. 13, Deut, 
xxiv. 20. If, while they were yet green, instead of being 
cast into the press, they were only beaten and squeezed, 
they yielded the bestkind of oil; it was called omphacinum, 
or the oil of unripe olives, and also beaten or fresh oil, Ex. 
xxvii. 29. There were presses of a peculiar make for 
pressing oil, called gath-shemen, (from which is derived 
the name Gethsemane, Mat. xxvi. 36. John xviii. 1.) in 
which the oil was trodden out by the foot, Micah wi, 15. 
The first expression of the oil, was berter than the vecond, 
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The Diamond. 


and the second than the third. “Ripe olives yielded oil 
of a less valuable kind. The best. sort of oil was mixed 
with spices and used for ointment; the inferior sort was 
used with food. In sacrifices the use of oil. was command- 
ed, Ley, ii. 1y 15. vis 15. 

The Oleaster is that species of wild olive, whose 
branches are grafted into barren olive-trees, that are in a 
state of cultivation, in order that fruitfulness may be pro- 


duced, compare Rom, ii. 17,24. 
Jahn’s Avchacslegy. 
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— 
THE DIAMOND. 


In common language this name is often applied incor: 
rectly to erystals of quartz, and similar minerals. 

The most essential character of the real diamond is its 
extreme hardness, by which it is enabled to seratch all 
other minerals withoat exception. — It is usually limpid, or 
presents some shade of gray or white, sometimes 
with yellow, blue, or green. Though so beautiful in its 
appearance, and so eostly as to stand at the head of the 
precious gems, it has nevertheless been proved to be es- 
sentially the same in its nature, with common charcoal, 

mre Brazil, and the island of Borneo are aleneet the 
only countries, "which furnish the diamond. 

he weicht of the diamond is expressed in omvets; and 
the carat is divided into four grains. ‘The average price 
ofa rough diamond, which can be employed as a gem, is 
about £2 for the first carat. But the value of a wrought 
diamond, of one carat in weight, is £8—of two carats, 
£32—of ten carats, £300—and of fifty carats, £20,000, 

Very large diamonds are extremely rare. There is one 
in the possession of the Rajah of Mattan, in Borneo, 
which weighs 367 carats. The Rajah has refused $150,000 
and two large war brigs, offered for this diamond by the 
governor of Batavia. The diamond on the top of the 
scoptre of the Emperor of Russia is about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, weighs 195 carats, and was formerly one of 
the eyes of a Brahminical idol. The Empress Catharine 
12" 
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paid for this gem about $416,000, and an annuity of about 
$16,000. The Pitt or Regent diamond, weighing about 
137 carats, cost £130,000, and now adorns the handle of 
the sword of state of the King of France. 

See Cleaveland’s Mineralogy. 


NATURAL CURIOSITIES OF CEYLON. 


Among the natural curiosities of Ceylon are swarms of 
red monkeys, whose gambels.are truly diverting. Their 
great enemies are snakes, which they kill by seizing them 
near the throat, and crusking the head of the snake on a 
stone or against a tree, till life is extinct. Mr, Percival, 
in his account of Ceylon, mentions the Indian ichneumon 
as a great snake destroyer. It is a little creature like a 
mongoose. On seeing a snake it instantly darts upon it, 
seizes the snake by the throat, and kills it, however large, 
by repeated attacks, It is said, the ichneumon knows cer- 
tain herbs, which are antidotes against the poison of every 
species of snake. Mr. Percival witnessed many experi- 
ments. . The ichneumon never would attack a snake, but 
in an open place, where. upon being bitten, he could run 
and eat of the berb which he knew to be an antidote 
against the poison. He always returned with redoubled 
vigor to the attack after tasting the antidote. The monkeys 
are dreaded by all kinds of birds, and it is most curious 
how ingeniously they form their nests, on the very trees 
inhabited by monkeys and snakes, so as to be secure from 
these devourers of their eggs aud young ones. Some form 
them with a long opening like a purse, leave the entrance 
at the very bottom, and fix them inanging to the end of a 
slender branch. The tailor bird sews her little nest to a 
leaf at the tip of some branch, with some fine fibres which 
she picks up, making use of her bill for a needle. There 
are bird-catching spiders on the island of Ceylon, whose 
legs are four inches long, and their whole body covered 
with thick blaek hair. t, perhaps, nothing is more curi- 
ous in that burning climate than the pitcher plant or Ne- 
penthes. It is an herbaceous plant, with thick reots and 
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a simple stem, erowned with bunches of flowers. The 
leaves have no footstalks, but partly embrace the stem at 
the base, and are terminated by tendrils, each of whtich 
supports a hollow vessel of an oblong shape, which is cov- 
ered with a top, like the lid of a box. These singular ap- 
pendages contain each about a wine glass full of clear, 
wholesome, well tasted, and particularly refreshing water. 
In the morning the lid is closed, but it opens during the 
- heat of the day, and a portion of the water evaporates 5 
this is replenished in the night, and each morning the ves- 
sels are all full. It seems that these fountains are intended 
by Providence to cheer birds and other animals, for the 
little beauties of the woods are often seen dipping their 
parched bills into the cool goblets of the Nepenthes. 


SINGULAR CELEBRATION or a CHILD’s FUNERAL, 


In the journal of Mr. Brigham, the Missionary traveller 
in South America, we have the following account of a very 
singular mode of celebrating a child’s funeral, 

he child was placed erect on a table at the end of the 
room, dressed out in a muslin frock, ornamented with 
ribbons of the gayest colors, and all the beads which could 
be borrowed in the neighbourhood, then wreathed and 
surrounded with roses and a variety of other flowers. At 
nine, the company assembled, when music and dancin 
commenced, and continued until nearly morning, and with 
no cessation, except occasionally to take chocolate, cakes, 
and liquors, which had been amply provided. The whole 
eccasion was of the merriest character, and I am told that 
with little variation, this mode of celebrating the deaths of 
imfants is practised in all parts of the country, 


PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE SAND- 
WICH ISLANDS. , 


Almost every vessel which now arrives from the Pacif- 
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ic, brings intelligence of the progress of civilization and 
Christianity in the Sandwich Islands. We extract the fol- 
lowing notices from the Missionary Herald. 

May 28. Several of the chiefs, and others, exhibited, 
in a very decisive manner, their scruples of conscience 
about attending an exhibition for amusement on Saturday 
evening ; not only preferring as a matter of choice, to at- 
tend a prayer meeting among themselves preparatory to 
the sacred duties of the Sabbath, but fearing that a scene 
of amusement at that time would be displeasing to God, 
and tend to unfit them fer approaching him on that holy 
day. All sports are falling into disrepute with the chiefs, 

May 30, As it has beea proposed publicly that those 
who desired to receive and decidedly to follow the instruc- 
tions of the word of God, should, at the weekly enquiry 
meeting, give in their names, with a declaration of such a 
desire; accordingly one hundred and thirty three persons, 
including a large proportion of the highest chiefs, had their 
names enrolled to-day as expressive of their desire to be 
fully taught the word of God. 

une 5. Our hearts have been made glad this day, by 
a new and interesting scene in the Sandwich Islands, which 
exhibits some pleasing evidence that the Spirit of revival 
has visited these shores. 

At a meeting of the church and congregation, after the 
various public services of the former part of the day, ¢en 
persons, including several chiefs of the first rank, gave a 
relation of their religious experience, and made a full dec- 
laration of their desire to be numbered among the disci- 
ples of Christ, and to follow him in the precepts of his 
word, and in the ordinances of his Gospel. 

More than twenty thousand copies of spelling books, 
tracts, catechisms, and hymn books, have been printed and 
circulated among the natives, and it is believed there will 
soon be “ more than ten thousand good readers,” 

’ Eight churches have been erected for the public wer- 
ship of the true God, chiefly by the native chiefs, In some 
of them large congregations assemble. And yet this mis- 
sion has been established scarcely six years. 
























On Obedience to Mothers. 
ON OBEDIENCE TO MOTHERS. 


‘‘ Think not that-there is no harm in disobeying your 
mother, God requires you to obey both your parents, to 
honor your mother as:well as your father. You are also 
disobeying God your maker and preserver.—He shows 
how he regards this sin, when he says, “'The eye that 
mocketh at his father, and scorneth to obey his mother, the 
ravens of the vailey shall pluck it out, and the young eag> 
les shall eat it. 

“ There seems even a greater guilt in disobeying your 
mother than your father,, Think of it. You are disobe- 
dient to her who took the kindest care of your helpless in- 
fancy, who nursed you in all your sickness, and who was 
thinking as she took care of you, that if God preserved 
you, you would presently be her comfort and her helper. 
Do you think she will now bear it. easily, that. you show 
that you have no loveto her? Or that you only love her 
when she is doing something to please you. Do you think 
she will bear it easily that you have no regard to God— 
that you show no prospect of a good life and a happy 
eternity ? O! can your kind and tender-hearted mother 
bear to see you getting ready so fast for an eternal lying 
down in misery? O! I remember one companion of my 
childhood, who not only mocked at his erring father, but 
scorned to obey his kind and pious mother, and how, even 
while a child, he broke away once and again from the bo- 
som of his family, and was once and. again compelled to 
return to the roof of her whom he scorned to obey, and 
how at last he turned a swearing, drunken vagabond, and 
died not full twenty years old, away from home—away I 
fear from Chris?. I would not feel the anguish that moth- 
er’s heart has felt for worlds, 

“ If your mother be a widow, hear me yet another word. 
God pities both you and your mother,—He regards the 
fatherless and widow, and you may wait, and ought to 
wait with your mother upon the loving kindness of God. 
He is now your father and her husband, ‘Take care lest 
by your unkindness and disobedience you displease him, 
who has promised to take care for her and you. Take care 
that you do net se displease Him that he shall presently 
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leave you to follow your own ruitious way, while he still 
shows iu his holy habitation that he is the God of the wid- 

ow. And if your mind ever wings itself away when you | 
are alone, to that cold and silent grave where your fath- 

er’s body lies mouldering and mixing with the earth— 

think if he were with you, how his heart would suffer, 
and his voice would chide you, should he see you trouble- 
some and scornful to your mother,”—Nott’s Sermons for 
Children. 





Poetry. 
THE ORPHANS. 


My chaise the village inn did gain, 
Just as the setting sun’s last ray 

Tipt with refulgent gold the vane 

Of the old church across the way. 


Across the way I silent sped, } 
The time till supper to beguile 

In moralizing o’er the dead, 

That moulder’d round the ancient pile: 


There many an humble green grave shew’ 
Where want, and pain, and toil did rest : 

And many a flattering stone I view’d, 

O’er those who once had wealth possess’d. 






A faded beach its shadow brown 
Threw o’er a grave where sorrow slept ; 

On which, though scarce with grass o’ergrown, 

Two ragged children sat and wept. 


A piece of bread between them lay, 
hich neither seem’d inclin’d to take ; 

And yet they look’d so much a prey 

To waat, it made my heart to ache. 


My little children, let me know 
hy you in such distress appear ; 
And why you, wastefal, from you throw 
That bread, which many a Keart would cheer. 






The little boy, in accents sweet, : 
Replied, whilst tears each other chas’d, 

* Lady, we’ve not enough to eat, 

And if we bad, we would not waste. 
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“« But sister Mary’s naughty grown, 
And will not eat, whate’er I say, 

Though sure I am the bread’s her own, 
And she has tasted none to-day.” 


“ Indeed,” (the wan, starv’d Mary said) 
“Till Henry eats, I'll eat no more ; 
For yesterday 1 got some bread ; 
He’s had none since the day before.” 


My heart did swell, my bosom heave ; 
I felt as though depriv’d of speech, 
I silent sat upon the grave. 
And press'd a clay-cold hand of each. 


With looks that told a tale of wo, 

With looks that spoke a grateful heart, 
The shiv’ring boy did nearer draw, 

And thus their tale of wo impart. 


“ Before my father went away, 
Entic’d by bad men o’er the sea, 

Sister and I did nought but play— 
We liv’d beside yon great ash-tree. 


“ And then poor mother did so cry, 
And look’d so chang’d I cannot tell ; 

She told us that she soon should die, 
And bade us love each other well. 


‘« She said that when the war is o’er, 
Perhaps we might our father see: 
But if we never saw him more, 
That God our Father then would be. 


“« She kies’d us both, and then she died, 
And we no more a mother have— 

Here many a day we sat and cried 
Together, on poor mother’s grave, 


‘« But when our father came not hers, 
I thought, if we could find the sea, 

We should be sure to meet him there, 
And once again should happy be. 


“ We hand in hand went many a mile, 
And ask’d our way of all we met, 

And some did sigh, and some did smile, 
And we of some did victuals get. 


‘* But when we reach’d the sea, and found 
*Twas one water round us spread, 

We thought that father sure was drown'd, 
And cry’d, aad wish’d us both were dead. 
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“ So we return’d to mother's grave, 
And only long with her to be! 

For Goody, when this bread she gave, 
Said, father died beyond the sea. 


‘ Then, since no parents have we here, 
We'll go and seek for God around ; 
Lady, pray can you tell:us where 
That God, our Father, may be found / 


« He lives in heaven, mother said, 

And Goody says that mother's there ; 
So if she thinks we want his aid, 

I think, perhaps she’ll send him here.” 


I clasp’d the prattlers to my breast, 

And said, Come both and live with me-— 
I'll clothe ye, feed ye, give ye rest, 

And will a second mother be. 


And God will be your Father still ; 
’Twas He in mercy sent me here, 
To teach you to obey his will, 
Your steps to guide, your hearts to cheer. 
London Courier 


RELIGION. 


Tne evening gale is nearly hush’d to rest. 

Silence now walks abroad, and darkness reigns ; 

Noise and disorder flee, and peace regains 

Her seat—and she is now a welcome guest. 

The beauteous orbs now shooting forth on high, 

To the enraptured mind His power displays 

Who rules the universe. Religion says, 

(Pointing her sacred finger to the sky) 

‘* My ways to seatsbeyond those stars will lead ; 

I crown the man who will obey my call 

With immortality and joy, when all 

His friends, and w now he loves---ere dead. 

When yonder sumand moon, and stars shall fall, 

That man shall rise-and reign triumphant over all.” 

E. L. 

E= 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are under obligation to our correspondent who has furnished 
us with several articles on the “ ministry of John the Baptist,” &. 
We think however, that their publication would bring us on to con- 
troversial ground,.and must accordingly decline inserting them. 








ANCIENT MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 





